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seldom showed. Now they were across the narrow street. Now
the native officer leapt through the breach. Half a dozen bullets
struck him together. With a wild yell, half terror, half defiance,
he threw up his arms and fell dead; the only mutineer through all
the desperate length of the siege who ever set foot within the
defences.

" Steady, Sikhs, steady!" Hardinge exhorted.

They were steady enough. ee Khalsa ji kl jail Victory to the
Holy Brotherhood!" They were Sikhs, the best fighters in India,
faithful to the white man who had defeated them in open gallant
war only eight years before. (f Khalsa // kt }ai!)}

Others were steady too; the invalids propped against the wall
firing as coolly as on a range, the thin line of grim gaunt men who
held the breach with sword-thrust and bayonet-thrust. The attack
wavered, broke; but the breach remained.

Doors from the shattered houses, planks from the crumbling
roofs! Overlapping. So. Now sandbags to strengthen them.
Sandbags and more sandbags. Ah, that should hold! And it did
hold. The mutineers withdrew sullenly to the shelter of the houses
whence they kept up a galling fire. They did not attempt another
assault. The most nearly-successful attack of the whole siege had
failed.

But the siege still dragged on. Men died from bullet or bayonet,
from cannon balls and mines. Women died from scurvy, child-
birth or sheer utter weariness. Children died from lack of proper
food, lack of exercise, lack of fresh air. There was little fresh air
in the Tyekhana and little safety in the open spaces inside the
perimeter where fresh air was obtainable. Assault followed repulsed
assault, counter-mine followed mine, artillery and rifle fire never
ceased: and still the dwindling garrison held out, still the
mutineers, save that one native officer, never gained the smallest
foothold within the defences, still the banner of England floated
above the roof of the Residency.

The sepoys loathed it with an instinctive and perhaps prophetic
loathing, wasted an amazing amount of ammunition on it. Time
and again the flag staff was shot away, time and again it was
instantly replaced or repaired by men who risked, and often lost,
their lives in so doing. It became a sort of mascot to the garrison :
so long as the flag flew, the defence would hold. It became a sort
of mascot to Maud Ridley, driving herself with ever greater weari-
ness to her daily tasks. But she was tired, oh God, she was tired.
She never saw her lover now, she never saw her husband. Both of
them came in their ever-decreasing moments of leisure to the lifile
room in the doctor's house. But Maud was either out at the make-